THE DRAMA: COMEDY

of Greene, the patterned elegance and fanciful fila-

free work of Lyly, the sweetness of mellifluous
eele. To Marlowe Shakespeare's debt in his earlier
serious plays, histories, and tragedies, is greater and
more obvious, and yet in the dramas of Marlowe
there is something which Shakespeare's work never
manifests, a passionate spirit of resistance to accepted
conventions and beliefs.

There is no resistance to accepted standards in
Shakespeare's work. When his spirit does grow
rebellious, in plays like Troilus and Cressida or
Measure jor Measure, the quarrel is not with social
conventions but with human nature, with man's
ingratitude and the lightness of woman. 'Shake-
speare*, says Mr. Mackail, 'is not a moral teacher. He
lets morality take care of itself; what he sets before us
is life. Cruelty, falsehood, lust, treachery, are repre-
sented by him, as are heroism, truth, self-sacrifice:
but they are only displayed, they are neither approved
nor condemned, as causes with their effects, or it may
be with their strange apparent effectlessness. . . /The
lesson, if it can be called a lesson, of Shakespeare, as
of Sophocles, is that we should not draw lessons, but
see and feel and understand.'1 What all this means
is not very clear. To see and ifeel and understand is
to draw lessons. Nor is it possible for any poet to
represent life without letting us learn what he thinks
about it one way or another. What puzzles one -in
Shakespeare's plays is that not infrequently while
presenting the story and characters so faithfully and
vividly that it is difficult for thereader to avoid passing
moral judgment on it, Shakespeare himself seems
willing not only to omit comment, but to acquiesce inV
a view that to us is repellent, to accept standards of

1 Mackail, Studies of English Poets, 1926, p. 25.
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